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VINCENZO BELLINI. 
A Sketch from the German. 
BY MRS. ELLET. 

The Castle Moritzburg in Saxony is the 
place where originated the tradition of the Free 
Archers ; the tradition which suggested to Fried- 
rich Kind his opera text for Karl Maria von We- 
ber; for the story of the Free Archers is famil- 
iar as household words, as well in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Scotland, as in Bohemia, 
Saxony, and the southern German States. 

Castle Moritzburg lies only a few hours’ jour- 
ney from Dresden. With early harvest I tised 
ever, unless prevented by something particular, 
to betake myself thither, and pass a week with 
the worthy forester. I had always a welcome 
from him, for I entered with enthusiasm into his 
pursuits; I drew clever sketches of hunting 
scenes; and have composed more than one jovi- 
al hunting song, as they were sung in Saxony and 
Bohemia by the cheerful companions of the chase. 
It was a matter of course that I went frequently 
with him on holidays to the neighboring public 
house at Eisenberg, where Caspar sang his 
drinking songs; and we despised not a good 
drinking match, nor an occasional dance with 
the buxom daughters of the hunters, while the 
Bohemian fiddlers played to us. 

[was thus engaged on one bright holiday af- 
ternoon in September of the year 1835, just in 
wy element—drawing picturesque groups of the 
guests drinking, or playing, or tossing off an oc- 
casional glass myself; and was just preparing to 
begin a Bohemian waltz with my fair partner, 
When the post-boy from Dresden appeared, dis- 
trbuting his budget of letters among the guests. 
When he saw me, he came up directly, and ex- 
chiming, “ Ah, it is lucky, my dear sir, that I have 
foundyou! Here is something for you—” hand- 
ed me a neat looking letter. I broke the seal ; it 
Contained only the following brief announce- 
Ment : 


“To-morrow is La Somnambula; Frauncilla 
Pm Amina, and sends you best greeting. Come 
see her ! Your Friend, 
J. P. Pixis.” 








‘“‘ My horse !” I cried to an attendant; he has- 
tened to saddle him ; I seized my partner, whirled 
her a score of times through the room till she 
was out of breath; then followed the butler, 
threw myself on my horse and rode towards 
Dresden. 

Spite of my haste, I had determined not to 


see Francilla again till after the representation of 


La Somnambula, and I adhered to my resolu- 
tion, though I found it hard to do so; for to chat 
with her, to listen to the pretty stories she would 
tell me, and now and then by way of variety to 
quarrel a little with her, was what I loved above 
all things. As, the morning after the play, I en- 
tered her apartment in Castle street, city of Gotha, 
she advanced slowly and sadly to meet me, much 
paler than usual, her eyes red, and held out her 
hand in silence, while a pensive movement played 
about her pretty mouth. I started; the cheerful 
welcome wherewith I was about to greet her, the 
splendid Amina, died upon my lips; and I look 
ed anxiously at her without speaking. 

‘Did you see me last night?” she asked, at 
length, with a mournful smile. 

“Indeed I did, Francilla! and Heaven only 
knows how I got from the box home, and what I 
have not dreamed and fancied all night long. 
Oh! my heart is so full! my head turns round 
and round! I had so much to say to you—but 
you—” 

“Tam dejected,” said Francilla, interrupting 
me; “Ahyes! and you will be so too, when you 
know—” 

“« What, Francilla, what?” 

“That the good Bettin1is dead!” cried Fran- 
cilla, and she began to weep bitterly. 

I stood petrified; “ Bellini dead!” the youth- 
ful, the noble master whose lovely creations had 
enchanted me only a few hours before! Grief 
and bitterness struggled in my breast. Why, I 
thought, should he be so early called from us; he, 
not only great as an artist, but as a man beloved 
and honored of all who knew him! Why not 
one of the many fools or knaves who would de- 
stroy the credit of the name of man or artist, if 
the world judged men and artists by such bung- 
ling imitations? Wherefore, my repining spirit 
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rose inrebellion against Providence all benevo- | 
| 


lent—wherefore not, for example, that squinting, | 
ord, Elias | 
! 
| 
| 


mischievous teacher on the harpsi: 
Hegrin, whose v an and amnu- 
sician is here proverbial, and ‘ vould make 
a worthy sid ‘Unhanged 


Thief.” 


. ° ] 

Francilla interrupted my murmuring thoughts 

} > 4 1. | 1 
—she tried to com » herseli—-took out her 
2 li-, ao dal "1 P , 3¢ » | * ovaAc and th y) 
handke reniel, pressed lt to hej yes, and ey 
went to bring me | album, show me how 


well my drawn yf [Ooker ‘The drawing 


was i had sent her, and repre sented her as 


one 
inthe moment that Juliet, awakening In 


yD 
homeo, 


the tomb, calls on his name; and he, thinking it 


the voice of anangel, lifts his eyes upward, whis- 
pering, “‘ She calls me—yes—I come!” 
the leaves of the album which 


[knelt 


We turned over 
she held on her jap, sitting on the divan. 
before her, observing in her expressive features 
the impression which this or that name produced 
onher. fer fuce exhibited the most varied play 
of emotions it was possible to imagine ; her usu- 
ally soft and languishing eyes wore a look of 
as they rested on the badly written, 


Hen- 


haughtines 


but bold lines of the great Judith Pasta. 
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1 Bellini’s music is infinitely more touching ;— 


his C lose, particularly ,—* C ruel Father, see here 


your work 





rietta Sontag herself never smiled more sweetly 


than she, as she showed me the 


name of the 
Countess Rossi;—at the name of her uncle Pix- 
is in Prague, she stopped to tell me of their quiet 
domestic life, of his wife and mother, and to give 
me the many greetings “in case—early or late 
—I went again to Prague—the little Francilla 
however, she 


would forget none! Suddenly, 


} 


paused in her cheerful talk; for the two names 


that now showed themselves opposite each other, 
of Vincenzo Bellini and Maria Mali- 


bran. Maria had written a few affectionate words 


were those 


—Bellini a passage from the Capuletti—the be- 


ginning of that heart-rending lamentation, 
wheu Romeo first discovers Juliet’s death. 
Without saying a word, Francilla took from 
me a silver pencilshe had sent me some days be- 
fore, drew a large cross uuder Bellini’s name, and 
gave me back the peneil with a look that [ shall 
never forget. “One question,” I said, to break the 
painful silence, “one question, dear Francilla! 
why, inthelast act of the Capuletti,do you make 
use, notof Bellini’s, but of Vaeccai’s music” T ae- 
xnowledge Vaccai’s talent, and freely allow that 
many detached pieces in his composition appear 


simpler and more expressive than those of our 


illustrious friend; yetI am sure that all the rest 








!” which Vaceai has quite suflered to 


full away—has something so movang, and at the 


same time so calm, that | have spared it with the 


greatest unwillingness, and I believe all the pub. 
lic think with me.” 

Franciila looked at me earnestly, and spoke at 
length ina strangely solemn tone, “ Listen to me, 
and E will tell you a history; then you will see 
why our poor friend was doomed to so early a 
death, and why Maria and I could not sing his 
last Act.” 

And with her eyes fixed all the while on th 
cross under Bellini’s name, Franciila began— 

“You know, my friend, that Vincenzo was 
born at the foot of Etna. Ah! that influenced 
him not, the honest Vincenzo! for he was fair, 
blue-eyed, and white and red—like your hand- 
some Dresden women; and to say truth was 
often a little insuiferable by reason of his eTew 
inate foppish manners. I have laughed, my 
friend, when you, in old times, used to describ 
him to me as you thought him. 

‘Well, he was in his appearance exactly like 
any ordinary young gentleman, and as I before 
said, in his behavior. [| tell the story very badly’ 
eh?” she asked, smiling and interrupting her- 
self. 

“No, no! dear Francilla!’’ I answered, “I 
pray you, go on!” and she continued: 

‘T will, then; though the good Bellini might 
seem a fool at the first glance, it was soon disco- 
vered that he was a genuine son of Sicily, and 
that spite of his gentleness, spite of his weiak- 
ness, all the warmth of the south animated his bo- 
som. I know not how in few words to give you 
a just and lively picture of the wonderful natare 
of Bellini! He was not like the voleano of his 
country, where you pass through luxuriant mea- 
dows, thick and stately woods—then through 
fields of snow, before you reach, beyond a fear- 
ful lava waste, the brink of the yawning abyss of 
fire; nor was he like the Hecla of your land, 
where eternal fire burns under eternal ice; he 
was like an English garden, laid out with senti- 
mental taste, with pretty shady walks, and quiet 
streams, where the moon’s face is mirrored (her 
voice became a little tremulous,) diversified with 
shrubs and flowers, nor lacking delicate temples 
and fountains, spiral hills and the like fanciful 
ornaments. Oh, Heaven! I see him bodily be- 


fore me! Is it not so? such a garden—half 
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beautiful, half tedious—no man observed that | thirsty lover! 


under him a deep, fiery abyss lies hid. So was | 
it with Bellini; and the fire that glowed in his | 
breast was his love of Art and—of Maria.” 

“ How, Francilla?”’ | 

“Oh! I know it well! he loved Malibran as | 
heloved Art, if not more. And how could it be | 
otherwise? Did she not surpass all others, did | 
she not glorify sound ? 


Was it not she who, in- 

spired with the nameless power that gave so pe-| 
culiar a charm to all those creations. inspired all | 
other singers, who aided her in the worthy repre- | 
Bellini himself 
thought, respecting every thing he produced, 

“what will Malibran say to it ?”’ 


sentation ef Bellini’s works? 


She was his 
muse, his Ideal, his sovereign in the kingdom of | 
his Art! Without her he could not live: were I | 
Malibran, I think 1 should certainly not long sur- 
vive him.” 

“Dear Amina! you forget that Malibran mar- | 
ried M. Beriot.”’ 
“No! I cannot forget that, for 1 know well 
the effect the information produced on the good | 
Vincenzo; how pale he turned, and how he | 
trembled and faltered, and silently quitted the | 
company. Hehad never supposed that he could | 
wed Malibran, for though he was a year her | 
senior, she had always treated him as if he were 
ten years younger. But I will venture any 
thing, he never dreamed of the possibility of her | 
marrying again, after her separation from that | 
hateful Malibran; and surely M. Beriot, who 


was once on the point of shooting himself for | 
the sake of Sontag, but took a second chought | 
and lived on—was the last person he would have 
thought of as likely to be chosen. | 

“The blow was struck, and poor Bellini went | 
his way in sorrow. He avoided Malibran as | 
much as possible, and if he caught a distant | 
glimpse of M. Beriot, he went quickly out of the | 
way, holding his hands convulsively pressed to | 
his breast; not from fear of M. Beriot, but from | 
lear lest the bad Fiend should tempt him to fol- 
low his fortunate rival, and after the good Sicil- 
ian fashion, (here Francilla, her eyes flashing, 
wung her arm with the gesture of one who | 
makes a rapid stroke with a dagger) do you un- 
derstand ?”” 


“Perfectly well, my pretty Romeo! the pan- 
tomime is expressive.” 





“Truly; and I know a certain somebody who | 
would have had no conscience in carrying the | 
matter through, to be rid ofa happy rival. Hea-| 


ven keep me, to all eternity, from such a rs 


| takes the puison, 
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But to my story. 





Who knows 
what might have happened, spite of the softness 
and warm-heartedness of the good Bellini, but 
Malibran left Paris, and went to Italy, accom- 
panied by her husband. 

“It is certain that Bellini never confided to any 
one the secret of his unhappy passion—thus [ 
name the feeling that now swayed him; for his 
love for Malibran had elevated and inspired him, 
Not- 


withstanding, it beeame known, ere long, among 


and could never have made him unhappy. 


his friends; and Maria Malibran must have gues- 
sed it, for from that hour she sang Bellimi’s pieces 
with reluctance. Yet as Romeo she appeared 
every where, and it seemed as if she could not 
tear herself from that part. It happened at the 
last representation of the Capulettiin Milan, that 
in the final act, in the moment when Romeo 
such a death-like shuddering 


took possession of Maria’s frame. that she could 


| scarce command herself to go through with her 


part. After the play was over, she declared no 
power on earth should compel her to sing again 


+1 


the Romeo of Bellini. §& 


1e sang hencelorward 
Vaceai’s composition; but she had counted too 


She could not altogether sep- 


much on herself. 
arate herself from poor Vincenzo’s music, and 
ata later period, she returned to him so far as 
to retain the first acts of Bellim’s Capuletti, and 
to sing only the last act of Vaceai. 

“Vincenzo, when he heard of this second in- 
friend, 
thought it was quite over with him, and would 


stance of faithlessness in his adored 
write nothing more—would think nothing more ; 
talking idle stuffand smiling vacanitly, if any one 
addressed him, or he spoke to any one ;—in short 
he was quite insufferable. 

“‘Qne day came the giant Lablache into Vin- 


cenzo’s chamber ; he lay pale and listless on the 


tla 


sofa, and only noticed his visitor by fixing upon 


11m his half-closed ‘Ves. Labiache open d his 
immense mouth and called like a trum} et to Bel- 


lini—“* Holla! there—master! what are you ly- 
ing here for. like an idle lout of a lazzaroni on 
the Molo, wearying yourself to death with doing 

of 5 me 
' 


l.urope is full of expec tation of 


iothing? Up, Bellini—up, and to wo1 
ris, France 
what you are to bring forth alter your Norma, 
which your adversaries silenced. Bellini! do 
you hear me ?”’ 

“T hear very well, my dear Lablache,” answer- 
ed Vincenzo in a lachry mose VOice ; ‘you know 
that I have very good hearing, and if I had not, 


your excellent brazen bass pierces one through 
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and through. ButI pray you, dear friend, think | 


not hardly of me, if I entreat you to spare my 
rest, and leave me alone; for to tell the truth, 
I am really now fit for nothing better than the 
dolce far niente. Ah, sweet Heaven! I am indif- 
erent, if not averse, to every thing!” 

Lablache stepped a pace backward, struck his 
huge hands together and cried so loud that the 
walls shook—“ Do [hear aright? do you speak 
thus, Bellini ?—you, who till now, have urged on 
continually towards the noblest goal, nor relaxed 
your efforts till you reached it? Man! master! 
Friend! is it possible that a wild insane passion 
should so overmaster you, should check you in 
the career of fame, should snatch from you the 
magnificent prize glittering before you? Mor- 
tedi Dio! Bellini! man yourself! demean your- 
self, not like some cooing Damon who whines 
forth his complaints of the cruelty of his Doris 
or Phyllis! Better things, if you will, are in 
your power! to Jericho with these womanish 
wailings—for a woman! I tell you again—” 

“My good Lablache !” interrupted Bellini ve- 
ry gently, but visibly embarrassed; “my good 
Lablache! you do me injustice, indeed! I know 
not how you suspect such a thing; I utter no 
wailings; how could 1? how should I? for a 
woman’s sake—”’ 

“ Hold your tongue!” cried Lablache, much 
vexed, “will you deny it? I know where the 
shoe pinches; do you understand? I know it.” 

“ Bellini looked on the ground without reply. 
“And you look at this moment, continued La- 
blache, “‘ morte ! like an apprehended school-boy. 
Bellini! have you nothing to say ?” 

“Poor Vincenzo breathed a deep sigh and an- 
swered softly, “‘ My silence betrays me, and since 
you know all, I will not prevaricate. Know 
then also that she sings nothing more of mine.” 

“‘Lablache came up, laid his powerful grasp on 
the young master’s shoulders, lifted him from the 
soft cushions of the sofa to bis feet, shook him 
well, and with flashing eyes, exclaimed, “I,—J 
will sing you a song,” and with a stentorian 
voice like a Mayshal’s shout, he began the 
Allegro to that famous Duet from ‘I Puri- 
tani’—‘“suoni la tromba e intrepido.” Bel- 
lini’s pale cheeks became flushed ; tears started 
from his eyes; at length throwing himself into 
Lablache’s arms he joined his voice in the splen- 
did song, and when they ended, pledged his word 
to his friend that in a few weeks he would com- 
plete the composition of the whole Opera. 

“ Vincenzo kept his word: before many weeks 





had elapsed, he gave into the hands of his friend 
Gli Puritani complete. Lablache rubbed his 
hands with delight, and promised the master his 
work should be worthily represented. 

‘The opera was cast; the rehearsals began. 
After the first rehearsal, Bellini retired to his 
country seat at Puteaux, near Paris. A slight 
indisposition hindered him from being present at 
the second rehearsal. It was on the night of its 
first representation, just at the time when that fa- 
mous duet was repeated amidst thunders of ap- 
plause from the enraptured audience, that the 
news was spread through the theatre,—“ Bellini 
died an hour ago at his country seat !”’ 

Francilla closed the album with a hasty motion, 
rose and went to the window. I was about to 
leave the room quietly; but she turned round, 
and saidin alow tone, “ Stay, my friend! I have 
not sung you any thing to-day,” and seating her- 
self at the piano, she ran her hands over the keys 
and began with her pathetic second tenor voice, 
the slow and solemn notes in Es—dur; 

“The sun’s last beam has paled away— 
The quiet night is near ; 
And stars far off and numberless, 
Are shining still and clear. 
The flowers their leaves in odors steep, 
Soft whispers on the breezes sleep. 
So light my bosom’s throbbings—I, 
Too blest, might deem mine angel nigh! 
“He is—my spirit tells me so, 
That soon shall quit this clay ; 
Freed from the load of earthly wo, 
He bears my soul away. 
The wo that pierces here my breast 
In yonder world shall make me blest ; 
That for which here in vain I long, 
In that pure sphere shall swell my song! 
Then, O thou Genius bright—draw near, 
And bid me quickly come ; 
Give me the consecrating kiss— 
I follow to thy home! 
And she, to whom myself I gave, 
Shall seek the singer’s lonely grave; 
There let tve flower that greets her, say— 
“ He loves thee still—though passed away !”* 

It would be in vain to attempt a description of 
the wonderful expression with which Francilla 
sang the above song. Those only can conceive 
it, who have heard the like from her. 

When she ceased, Pixis entered the room; 
“ What’s all this?” cried he, as he saw us togeth- 
er; are you singing again already?” 

“ Francilla,” I replied, “ Francilla has been 
telling me of Bellini’s unhappy love for Mali- 
bran.” 
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* Francilla probably meant this for Bellini’s last song- 
Trans. 
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“ Believe not a word of it;”’ cried Pixis, laugh- 
ing; “if you get her on that chapter, she will 
go on romancing to you like any poet in the 
world.” 

The discourse was broken off by the entrance 
of the lovely Maschinka Schneider. Francilla 
flew to welcome her friend, and the two maidens 
conversed together about the representation of 
the Capuletti, which was to be repeated in a few 
days. 1 was consulted respecting the arrange- 
ments in the burial vault, and was vexed for the 
rest of the afternoon with thanks four my good 
advice about Francilla’s Romeo and Maschinka’s 
Ginlietta. 

When at last, as twilight was coming on, I 
took leave, and kissed the hand of my little friend, 
she whispered to me earnestly, “‘ Pray, note the 
day of Bellini’s death, and think a year hence 
upon me.” 


And I did think of you, my lovely friend !— 
when after the lapse of a year [read inthe news- | 
paper that Malibran had died on the 23d of Sep- 
tember at Manchester,—the very same day on 
which Bellini had expired,exactly a year before. 
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THE BLIGHT OF FIRST LOVE, 
Thou first didst kindle in my heart 
The love which still is ling’ring there; 
But now we meet, and now we part, 
Without a smile, without a tear. 


Oh! hast thou ever, ever broke 

The chord that bound thy heart to me? 
Yes—and to grief my spirit woke, 

And made it sweet to grieve for thee. 


But love and youth are fading fast, 
While sorrow burns within my breast: 
Hope from this sinking wreck is cast, 
And finds no spot where she might rest. 


And could my memory also fade, 
And te ‘ious life forever cease, 
Obscured by dark oblivion’s shade— 
Then would my spirit taste of peace. 


W. J. R. 
Columbia, S. C. 


tee 











It has been customary in Maryland for the 
1overnor to give a public collation on the day of 
8 Inauguration. Gov. Grayson, the newly 
‘lected candidate has departed from this practice 
ind placed in the hands ofa lady in Annapolis a 
‘ui More than equal to the expenses of such a 
anquet to be given in charity. 


Canning, when speaking of her national debt, 
‘aid that England was bound to keep the peace 


LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND, 
CHAPTER 29. 
Clarendon’s visit to the village. A letter. An 
interview. 

Clarendon lefthome for his accustomed evening 
excursion, in one of those moods that belong only 
to youth. His thoughts bounded from a happy 
pastonly to revel in a blissful future; poetry 
burst from his lips, classical images clustered in 
his imagination, and when he felt bimself alone 
on the road-side that led to the residence of his 
beloved, he leaped and sang aloud in the mere 
buoyancy ofhis joy. Nature seemed in sympa- 
thy with hishappiness. The slanting sunbeams 
gave a golden glory to the waving fields, the 
birds trilled forth their vesper songs, and heaven 
smiled throughout its azure depths. 

Ashe entered the gate it swang to with the ac- 
customed sound, that was wont to summon 
Ruth to meet him with her radiant welcome. 
lie looked eagerly towards the portico. 

Not there! Where was the waved handker- 
chief, where the fluwing garments, where the 
bright hair tinged with the evening sunbeam, 
where the springing step, the extended hand, the 
loving smile? Hetrod the piazza witha lover's 
pang, opened the closed door, and stole softly to 
the parlor to surprise and chide the truant girl. 
It was deserted, and he rang the bell. The 
housekeeper appeared with Ruth’s letter, and 
giving it with a silent curtesy retired. He tore 
it open, and his eyes ran wildly over the fearful 
contents. Whata revelation of misery! The 
floor seemed to fail beneath his feet, a deadly 
paleness overspread his countenance, he gasped 
for breath, and thoroughly unmanned, fell pant- 
ing into the nearest chair, beating his breast in 
the agony of suffocation. Deep was that heart- 
struggle, and it was not until he heard the sweet 
voice of Rosalie at his side, that gentler nature 
conquered and gave him relief ina burst of im- 
passioned tears. The child climbed on his knees, 
threw her arms around his neck, and wept in 
sympathy. 

Recovering from the first tumult of sorrow, a 
few mournful questions were asked and answer- 
ed, and he was left alone, the light-hearted girl 
seeking gayer companionship. How every ob- 
ject around him spoke of his beloved! There 
was the book in which he had read to her; the 
song he had last brought her lay by her guitar, 
while her open work-box, rifled of some of its 
useful prettinesses by her present wants, still re- 
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industry. Ile took up the precious trifles and 


pressed them to his lips and forehead, and then a 
sudden sting of angnish shooting through his 
frame, he sprang up and rushed through the 
garden to the grotto. How still, how deathly 
still, was that sacred spot! His pulses were al- 
most audible. Was this the place where she had 
so lately stood, living, glowimg, loving? The 
same stream was flowing on, the same trees 
murmured in the breath of evening, the same 
flowers sent up their perfume on the breeze, but 
all was changed to him! His soul sickened, his 
knees trembled, he threw himselfon the ground 
and groaned aloud. 

But Clarendon had cultivated a trnst in 
Providence amid life’s sunshine, and now it 
came to him unsought amidits storms. A voice 
of mercy was heard whispering to his withered 
soul. Resisted at first by the fearful tempest of 
despair it murmured again and again “ peace, 
peace”’ in that dreary hour, and at length he bent 
before God in prayer. 

A dreary week passed away, and he received 
the following letter from Ruth. 

“T have purposely avoided writing, my own 
Alfred, lest you should follow me, and expose 
youcselfto danger. Be comforted, my father is 
calmand happy. Iamsurprised at the resources 
of his mind, now that circumstances have thrown 
us into such intimate connexion. He is recalling 
the poetry of youth, and then he speaks with such 
tenderness of my blessed mother! Oh Alfred, 
will not this glorious temple of mind be restored 
to perfectsymmetry? I have not yet mentioned 
your name to him, but in some calm and happy 
moment I will tell him that you live and love us 
still. 

“Our movements are erratic, for he loves to 
linger where the beautiful and wild blend in 
natural scenery, and I am only too happy to aid 
his mental repose amid such favorable scenes. 
We shall visit Trenton and Niagara. I am al- 
most jealous of this enjoyment apart from you. 
We who have traversed together God’s humbler 
natural walks with such sympathy, should go 
hand in hand to the mounts of his glory. ButI 
encourage myself in this privation with the 
thought, that I shall be better fitted for your com- 
panionship after this test of my fortitude and 
principles, than if [had glided from the retreats 
of a tranquil home to a life of love and repose 
with you, and why should J be entitled to heaven 
on earth, more than the myriads who have borne 
the cross of suffering and care before me? And 





would it not be heaven on earth to enjoy your 
love unembuarrassed by the afflictions that sur- 
round me? My poor, poor father! 
Farewell, think of me in prayer, 
a a” 

Could any thing have caused Ruth to forget 
the pecuiiar trials of her destiny, they would 
have been eradicated in the lofty and sublime 
associations, excited by the magnificent scenery 
on the Kaatskill mountains, the Pisgah which 
shows so fair a land of American promise; and 
in truth, hope and courage did wait like minister- 
ing angels around her, and her filial love seemed 
meeting its reward in the springing lightness of 
her young bosom. 

On one afternoon, those long, luxurious, balmy 
afternoons of a highland summer, Ruth and her 
father strolled far from the mountain house on 
the rugged and romantic road to the Kaatskill 
Fells, with which they had already become famil- 
iar; Mr. Raymond from the restlessness of his 
mind seeking novelties in the surrounding paths, 
and Ruth finding in natural scenery the best re- 
source for the indulgence of her “thick coming 
fancies.” Wearied with their rambling excur- 
sion, they seated themselves on a rock to enjoy 
the gathering radiance about the setting sun, 
trusting tu the moonlight, and their knowledge of 
the road, for their safe return. They satin view 
of the Falls, the sound of its deep plunge swell- 
ing around, the wild and warm-toned light 
umong the moving clouds glorifying the clear fir- 
inament, while mountain and ravine lay still as if 
meekly awaiting day’s parting blessing. Fascin- 
ated by the scene, the father and daughter drank 
in the thousand revelations of nature. as they 
burst from the changing heavens and the tinted 
earth, and satuntil the large round moon trod 
calmly up the eastern sky. 

A holy tenderness dilated Ruth’s trusting 
heart, asshe turned her earnest face to its disk. 
Other objects around her had no immediate 
association with her lover; but the moon, the 
classic moon, how often had she raised her eyes 
towards that fair circle with him! Her father sat 
calmly by her, and placing her hand in his, with- 
out waiting his bidding, she began a song dear to 
Clarendon. Her voice rose melodiousty on the 
stillness, bearing her heart’s harmony on every 
tone. 

“Father,” she said, (for the time seemed fitting 
to her,) “do you know who loves that song !” 

“T love it, my darling,” was his reply, and his 
hand gently pressed hers. “It suits well the 
pathos of your voice.” 
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‘Alfred Clarendon taught it to me,” said she 


fultevingly. 
Alas, poor Ruth! No sooner had that name 
‘aped her lips, than a fierce wild yell from her 
father pierced her ear, ringing and echoing from 
hill and depth; his eyes glared blastingly in the 


mooubeams, he tossed his arms furiously in the 
air, atid starting froim her side dashed away amid 
the cloom of a neighbering thicket. 


Ruth with outspread hands screamed wildly 
forhis return, and was springing to follow him, 
when suddenly a form, closely enveloped in a 
cloak stood beside her, her name was uttered in 
well known accents, and she was pressed to 
Clarendon’s heart. Concealing her hastily in 
the shade of the rock, he threw himself at her 
feet, with pleading eyes and elasped hands, 
urging her to return with him. 

“Come withme, Ruth,” he said, “and let me 
protect you by the right, which in happier days 
you promised todelegateto me. [swear to you,” 
he urged, as be saw the mournful dental in her 
expressive face, “ that | too will be a wanderer 
while you are in this peril. You would pity me 
if you knew the horrible fancies that attend me 
when I see you not; unless I watch at a distance 
the heavenly repose of your face, life grows a 
burden. Ob let me then bathe my spirit in its un 
conscious sweetness, let me only hear your voice 
and quench the thirst of my soul in its delicious 
melody, and I can live, and my dreams will be 
almost of heaven. ‘Then come, dear, dear Ruth; 
escape while all is well, while this precious hand 
warm with life and pulsation rests thus within 
myown. Come to atranquil home, where my 
arms can shield you, my love comfort you. Look 


onme, beloved, and say that you will be mine.” 
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Clarendon impetuously. ‘Is he not a mad- 


man? Who will guarantee that this delicate 
frame trembling even by my side shall be free 


What 


shall I say to move you?” he exclaimed pressing 


from his violence? 


Fleaven and earth! 
his forehead with his clasped hands—* Have 
pity on me! My heart is rent with love and 
terror. Where, gentle and blessed girl, should 
your shelter be but in my arms?” 

Where indeed, thought Ruth, and she leaned 
her head like a trusting child against his bosom, 
and gave herself up to the overflowing tender- 
ness of her agitated heart. 
tuth,” he 
whispered triumphantly. “ You will repay niglits 


“You are, you will be mine own 


and days spent only in the thought of you, by 
your confiding love. I will be as a son to your 
father if he will receive ny love, if not, there are 
asylums where—”’ 

Ruth started from his arms, a look of intense 
and mournful indignation revealing her inmost 
feelings, and with repulsing hands thrust him 
fromher. ‘God be thanked,” she said wildly, 
“for this cruel remembrance! I might perchance 
have faltered without it in my better purposes. 
Away, tempter! The only asylum for my father 
is near his child’s breaking heart.” 

Then, as if fearing her harshness might too 
much wound the feelings of ker lover, she turned 
to him mournfully, and took his drooping hand 
within her own. 

Just then her father’s voice was heard as he 
issued from the thicket, chiming a careless song, 
and then he called her name. 

One long, earnest efnbrace as if death were to 
ensue was given by that wretched pair; then 
Ruth tore herself away, and Clarendon wrapped 





“T cannot leave my father,’’ said Ruth in a 


scarcely audible tone. 


“You must leave him, it is your duty,” said 


closely in his cloak followed them cautiously 
through the wild pathway to the Hotel. 
( To be continued. ) 
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Though some have praised your lustrous eyes, and said, how full, how bright, 
And some your glowing coral lips, and teeth so pearly white, 
"Tis not your beauteous eyes [ love, if beauteous they be, 


/ praise another, fairer charm, which 


brighter seems to me. 


’Tis not your polished ivory cheek, like chiselled marble gleaming, 
’Tis not your fragrant scented breath, with spicy odours teeming, 
Noris it yet, your pencilled brows, that arch and curve with grace, 
Or any charm that lurks about and gilds your youthful face. 


The charm—it lies in temper, not fierce, nor rising soon— 

But calm, and smooth, and tranquil, as the heaven-lighting moon, 
Tis that, which lengthens lashes, gives lustre to your eye, 

And while you bear this signet, can beauty ever die ? 


EFrFiez. 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE WHIP-POOR-WILL. 
| Written in 1816 or 1817.) 
Now the shades of night descending, 
Darken o'er the moouless gloom, 
Ghostly forms with shidows blending 
Flit around the silent tomb. 
Quiet now are mirth and foily, 
All around is hushed and still, 
Save the Bird of Melancholy, 
The ever-plaintive Whip-poor-Will, 


Devious through the woods I wander, 
Lost, bewildered, and alone, 
While my life’s vyigue plan 1 ponder, 
Listening to her mournful moan. 
Above, below, the notes resounding, 
Through my grief-worn bosom thrill; 
Reposes all the scene surrounding 
To hear thy cry—sad Wiip-poor-Will. 


Bird of Sorrow, Night, and Sadness, 
Sound once more thy mellow strain, 
Though tortur’d e’ea to feverish madness 
It gently soothes my bosom’s pain. 
Aurora bright the skies adorning 
Wakens the wild birds on the hill; 
I hate the garish beams of morning! 
I love thy song—sweet Whip-poor-Will! 


Chased by thy melancholy wailing, 
Anxious musings flee away, 
Thy softly plaintive notes prevailing 
O’er memory’s tyrannic sway. 
Bird of Gloom, of Night, and Sorrow, 
Thy strain of woe continue still! 
To us there comes no glad to-morrow, 
We yet must mourn—Sad Whip-poor-Will ! 
D. 








MUSIC IN CHARLESTON. 


NOTICES OF THE LATE BOSTON MUSICAL 


PUBLICATIONS. 
If a judgment can be formed by external 
manifestations, there is an almost universal and 
unaflected love for the Opera, in our city. This 
cannot arise merely from the scenic display, be- 
cause individuals who would be satisfied to see a 
play once, witness the performance of the same 
Opera with a godt which is perfectly unalloyed 
by repetition. is there not some hope then that 
the musical spirit is brooding over our waters? 
Shall not the long silence of harmony give place 
to 


WITH 


“to sounds and sweet airs 
“ That give delight and hurt not” 


around the social hearth and the sacred altar, as 
well as among the votaries of Thespis. 

Why do not grave and conscientious indi- 
viduals, who are deprived of the fascination of 
scenic representations rouse themselves? Why 
let those whom they condemn for the mode in 





et 


which they adapt music to the common taste, 


bear away the credit of exclusively appropriating 


The reli. 
gionist can scarcely draw a picture of heaven 


one of God's most exquisite gifts? 


in which golden harps are not struck by seraph 
hands, while myriads of blessed spirits swell forth 
the choral song. And shall these “ silver chords” 
of sound be dumb on earth? 
city, and ask where is our music? 


Look around our 
‘There is an 
Even our churches echo a 
faintreply. There is, alas, nu effort made, butin 
the squeaking note of the tramelled school-gir| 


ominous silence. 


who practises her hour like a prisoner at the 
tread-mill, and, if perchance, afier her brief musi- 
cal education is complete, she comes forward in 
society to lend her part to the social enjoyment, 
where is the gentleman who will advance to aid 
her in a manly accompaniment? The silence is 
again ominous. 

In looking at the musical state of our city, and 
comparing it with others, one may be tempted to 
exclaim with Shylock, though in sadness rather 
than anger, “‘ Have we not eyes? have we not 
lands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
no passions ?” 

These reflections have been particularly ex- 
cited by examining the recent musical publica- 
tions of Wilkins and Carter and others, in Bos- 
ton, publications not known in this vicinity, and 
which are yet forming the daily musical food of 
our New England brethren. Let us take them 
up promiscuously. Here is “ The Boston Glee 
Book, consisting of an extensive collection of Glees, 
Madrigals and Rounds; selected from the works 
of the most admired composers, together with many 
new pieces from the German arranged erpressly 


for this work; By Lowell Mason and George J. 


Webb. 

In all those pieces which have been obnoxious 
tothe charge of impure sentiment, the words 
have been altered or newly furnished. The Glee 
is a most exhilarating style of harmony, and 
purely social in its character, while its brevity 
prevents the necessity of giving any absorbing 
quantity of time to itsacquisition. Ariel’s quaint 
song, “ Where the bee sucks” is in this collec- 
tion, and Camoen’s exquisite “Just like Love,” 
aranged to the four usual parts, Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor and Bass. The whole collection com- 
prises about ninety pieces, is neatly bound and 
will be furnished at a moderate expense. 

Next we take up The Juvenile Singing School, 
by Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb, Professors to 
the Boston Academy of Music. Some of the 
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—— 
songs have been selected from German School 
Song Books, others are original, and others 
selected for different ages and circumstances, 
from the popular songs of the dav. “The pear 
tree” is in this collection. This, as well as the 
rest, is set so simply that mere beginners can soon 
make out the air on the piano forte. 
CHORUS, 
Out in a beautiful field, {with leaves : 
There stands a pretty pear-tree, pretty pear-tree 
FIRST VOICE. 
What is there on the tree? 
SECOND VOICE. 
A very pretty branch: 
CHORUS, 
Branch on the tree, 
Tree in the ground, 
Out in a beautiful field, [with leaves. 
There stands a pretty pear-tree, pretty pear-tree 


FIKST VOICE. 
What is there on the branch? 
SECOND VOICE: 
A very pretty bough: 
CHORUs. 
Bough on the branch, 
Brauch on the tree, 
Tree in the ground, 
Out in a beautiful field, &c. 


FIR-T VOICE. 
Whiat is there on the bough ? 
SECOND VOICE: 
A very pretty nest: 
CHORUS, 
Nest on the bough, 
Bough on the branch, 
Branch oun the tree, 
Tree in the ground, 
Out in a beautiful field, &c. 


FIRST VOICE. 
What is there in the nest? 
*ECOND VOIC. 
A very pretty égg: 
CHORUS. 
Egg in the nest, 
Nest on the bough, 
Bough on the branch, 
Branch on the tree, 
Tree in the ground, 
Out in a beautiful field, &c: 
FIRST VOICE. 
What is there in the egg? 
SFCOND VOICE. 
A very pretty bird: 
CHORUS. 
Bird in the egg; 
Egg in the nest, 
Nest on the bough, 
Bough on the branch, 
Branch on the tree, 
Tree in the ground, 
Out in a beautiful field, &c. 








Next we have “ The Odeon,’ a collection of secu- 
lar melodies arranged and harmonized for four 
voices, designed for adult singing schools, and 
social music parties, by G J. Webb, &c. Second 
Edition. By far the greater number of pieces in 
this volume are either now harmomzed for the 
first time, or altogether newly arranged, and a 
few were composed expressly for this work. It 
consists chiefly of those songs which have ob- 
tained decided popularity. It comprises a very 
valuable system of scientific instruction in vocal 
music, arranged in questions and answers. ‘The 
amount of songs is one hundred, and the form is 
very ornamental. 

Next is “ The Lyrist,”’ a very beautiful looking 
volume, consisting of a selection of New Songs, 
Duetts, and Trios, from recent works of various 
authors. Compiled by Lowell Mason, & Co. 
There are forty-seven songs in this collection, 
and the arrangement of the harmonies is pecu- 
liarly rich. 

Next is “ The Boston Academy's Manual of 
Vocal Music,” on the system of Pestalozzi, by 
Lowell Mason. The peculiarity of this system 
consists in the very careful analysis which it pre- 
sents, and in its being strictly elementary and 
systematic. One thing is taken up ata time, and 
thoroughly examined and practised before an- 
other is commenced.”” This work is approved 
by the Boston Academy of Music. 

Mr. Mason has reached his March number of 
The Seraph, which comes next in our view, a 
monthly publication of Church m»sic, consisting 
of Psalm and Hymn tnnes, Chants, Anthems, 
&ec. Published by G. W. Palmer and Co. 131 
Washington street, Boston, Mass. It will be 
sent by mail or otherwise to distant subscribers, 
who shall forward, postage paid, one dollar in 
advance for twelve numbers or one year’s sub- 
scription. Choirs furnished with six copies of 
each number for five dollars, &c. 

The next objects that offer themselves in this 
valuable group of musical literature come under 
the class of pamphlets and are neatly stitched in 
paper. One contains The Power of Song, con- 
sisting of Choruses, Solos, Duetts, &e.; Poetry 
from the German of Schiller, the music composed 
by Romberg, and adapted to English words. 
Another, The Morning, a cantate in four vocal 
paris, by Ferdinand Ries. Another, The Grand 
Chorus. Awake! put on strength, O arm of the 
Lord, by the Chevalier Sigesmond Nenkomm. 
All these have organ or piano-forte accompani- 
ments. 
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We find by a note on one of the covers that and nations are swept from the face of the earth, 


Mr. Mason is preparing a set of musical exer-| 
cises tv be printed with large type, on large 
pasteboard, as a substitute for the black-board in 
music schools. 


The last and certainly not least attractive pub- | 
lication which the Rose teels gratified to have re- | 


ceived from the publishers, Messrs Wilkins & | 
Carter, is Gardner’s Music of Nature. The | 
volume is highly finished in its external work- 
manship. Its object is to attempt to prove that | 
‘what is passionate and pleasing in the art of 
singing, speaking, and verformiug upon musical | 
instruments, is derived from the sounds of the | 
animated world.” 'This theory is carried out by | 
a variety of cu-ious illustrations, sach as measur- | 
ing out the tones of the cow, the bird, the cat, 
the hen, &c. into musical notes, which can be | 
compared with human sounds. The literature | 
of this work is rich and original, and will lead to | 
m:ny interesting speculations. 

ft seems impossible that the musical array | 
noticed above, can be regarded with indifference, | 
and the Rose would be glad to do its part, by | 
stimulating the lovers of harmony to send for | 
soine of them to the enterprising publishers, and | 
scatt 
munity. 

The following extract, by no means irrelevaut | 
to the present subject will be particularly inter- 


esting at this juncture, when the honorable ex- 


| 
periment is making by our public authorities, of | 
establishing a High School under the most fa- | 
vorable influences in Charleston. 

“REPORT 
Of the School Committee of the City of Boston, on 


the exnediency of introducing musical instruction 
into the Public Schools of the City 


| into the Public schools of this City. 


| to one other source of information. 


er this feast of song on our starved com- 





Your Committee have heard but one other ob- 


jection, and that scarcely demands a notice 

Vocal Music asa school exercise, is, say some, a! 
vewly fashioned notion. 
It is, say they, a new thing. 
Alas for modern seif complacency, and for this 


objection! 


It is an innovation 
upon old usages. 


What we propose was old three hun- | 
dred years betore the Christian era. The best 
d oe of Music and of Drawing, as branches 

2ablic Education, is to be found in Aristotle, 
an - itis a fact worth noting, that these same 
Music and Drawing, amid all the 
helps of nodern civi ization, have just been in- 
treduced into the Primary Schools of France. 
Strange revolution! Thus the human mind com- 
pieies its wondrous cycle. Thrones crumble 


branches, 


! selves to the narrowest view of this question. 














| yet the good sense of a strong thinker ontliyes 
the vicissitudes of fortune and the wreck of mat. 
ter, and founded on the eternal principles of 
human nature, endures the same from age to 
age ! 


The Committee nave thus distinctly consid. 


‘ered every objection which they have heard 


urged against the introduction of vocal Masic 
They have 
done so from an earnest wish, without prejndice 
or passion, to approximate to truth. They can 
sincerely say that they have sought as anxiously 
to hear objections as to refute them. 

Before quitting this division of the subject, it 
reulains to add, that the Committee had recorrse 
Vocal Mu- 
sic has been adopted, asa branch of instruction, 
into some of the most respectable private schools 
inthis city. Mr. Thayer, Mr. Fouwle, Mr. Hay- 
and Messrs. Cushing and Cleveland have 
tried it, ona limited scale, for different periods of 
two or four years. 


ward, 


The Committee sought to 
inform their own minds by availing themselves 
of the judgment of these geutlemen. ‘Their tes- 
is of the most favorable 
in 


timony, on the whole, 
Differing unessential ce- 
tails, all concur in the main point, the utility of 
the exercise, and are 


character. some 
determined to cvntinue it 
in their schools. 

Thus tried,—tried by the light of general rea- 
soning, tried by the objections of its adversaries, 
tried by the concurrence of attesting witnesses, 
the introduction of vocal Music into the Public 
schools, judged intrinsically by its effects within 
aud on them, is commended to the favorable con- 
sideration of this Board. 

The Committee, thus far, have confined them- 
It 
was necessary to do so, because if it should have 
aunt that the bringing of vocal Music into 
the Public schools would in any wise injuriously 
affect their present welfare, there would have 
been an end to the whole matter. In that event, 
the Commitiee would have gone no further. 
Those of us who have been reared beneath the 
generous influences of these free monuments of 
the wisdom of our fathers, lay filial hands upon 
them. We wish to strengthen, not to destrey. 
Your Committee have sought to show that no 
injary, on the contrary, that much good to the 
schools may be expected fronr this exercise, and 
therefore, the remaining branch of the inquiry 
is before us, and we proceed to consider the ¢ 
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pediency of vocal Music as a study inthe schools, | 
by its extrinsic influence as a branch of knowl-| 
edge without them. So highly do your Com- 
mittee prize this influence, that even if the effect 
of Music within the schools were of a negative, 
and notasthe Committee have essayed to prove 
of a positive characier, if vocal Music should 
merely do no harm, yet still on this the lowest 
supposition, there would be abundant reason for 
its introduction. Let us then consider in few 
words what this extrinsic influence is. 

What is the great object of our system of popu- 
hr instruction? Are our schools mere houses 
of Correction, in which animal nature is to be 
kept insubjection by the law of brute force and 
the stated drudgery of distasteful tasks? Not 
«. They have a nobler office. They are valu- 
able mainly as a preparation anda training of the 
young spirit for usefulness and happiness in com- 
ing life. Now the defect of our present system, 
admirable as that systeu: is, is this, that it aims to 
develope the intellectual part of man’s nature 
solely, when forall the true purposes of life, it is 
ofmore importance, a hundred fold, to feel right- 
ly,than to think profoundly. Besides, human 
life must and ought to have itsamusements. We 
cannot bring up a race upon Lyceum Lectures 
solely, wholesome though that food may be. 
There 
will be recreation when the toils of the day are 
ended. Whatshallthat recreation be? So fur 
thenas human life is concerned, properly to di- 


Man must have agreeable excitement. 


rect the feelings and amusements, belongs to 
every system which aspires to the name and 
character of a wise system of Public Education. 
An initiation into the elements of vocal Music at 
shool, in the opinion of your Committee, seems 
best fitted to supply that direction. ‘ Music, 
saysa modern German writer, is the gymnastics 
ofthe affections.” 
been and may be perverted,—who knows it not? 
Guard it therefore, guide it, lead it into the right 
thinnels. But be not guilty of the illogical de- 
duction ofarguing from the occasional abuse of 
eof God's best gifts to its disuse. No. Let 
all parents understand that every pure and refin- 
ed pleasure for which a child acquires a relish, is, 


Music and the love of it have 


fo that extent, a safeguard and preservative 
against alow and debasing one. Music, when 
kept to its legitimate uses, calls forth none but 
the better feelings ofour nature. In the language 
ofan illustrious writer of the seventeenth cen- 
uty, “ Music is a thing that delighteth all ages 
ind beseemeth all states, a thing as seasonable in 
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grief as joy, as decent, being added to actions of 
greatest solemnity, as being used when men 
If such be 
the natural effects of Music, if it enliven pros- 
perity or sooth sorrow, if it quicken the pulses of 


sequester themselves from action.” 


social happiness, if it can fillthe vacancy of an 
hour that would otherwise be listlessly or un- 
profitably spent, if it gild with a mild light the 
chequered scenes of daily existence, why then 
Let it, 
with healing on its wings, enter through ten 
thousand avenues the paternal dwelling. Let it 
mingle with religion, with labor, with the home- 
bred amusements and innocent enjoyments of 


limit its benign and blessed influence ? 


life. Let it no longer be regarded merely as the 
ornament of the rich. Still let it continue to 
adorn the abodes of wealth, bat let it also light up 
with gladness, the Lunest hearth of poverty. 
Once introduce vocal Music into the common 
schoolsand you make it what it should be made, 
the property of the whole people. And so as 
time passes away, and one race succeeds to an- 
other, the true object of our system of Public 
Education may be realized, and we may, year 
ifier year, raise up good citizens to the Common- 
wealth, and be sending forth from our schools, 
happy, useful, well instrusted, contented mem- 
bers of society.” 


ee — 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
REMINISCENCES.—No. 2. 

Upon arriving in London, we were deposited 
at the “‘ Saracen’s Head,” and after having been, 
according to custom, mulcted by the “ Guard” 
(to whose exactions we submitted with great 
amiability on account of the abuse which was 
lavished in our presence upona refractory fellow 
passenger,) we obtained a hack, and proceeded 
in search of more seemly lodgings in the “ Far 
West.” Having, in vain, applied at several ho- 
tels which were all full, we at length were ac- 
commodated in the neighbourhood of Covent 
Garden, and | quietly retired to rest from my 
labours. 

The smokiness of the London atmosphere 
was fully and satisfactorily proved to me upon 
rising the next morning, for I had scarcely open- 
ed my window which “ gave” upon the market 
lace, before my table cover was filled with soot. 
I hastened my toilet and having descended as 
many flights of steps, as, in our houses at home, 
would have Jed me nuch deeper than the cellar, 
| reached the breakfast room, where I met my 
Our first meal in 
Loudon passed off quietly enough, with the ex- 


“compagnons du voyage.” 
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cepuon of the upsetting 
bless the mark) pot, over the table and into our 
laps, whereby our American-made inexpres- 
sibles were the sufferers; but I must add in jus- 
tice to myself that I was not the actor of this 
piece of “ gaucherie,” and was consequently 
more sinned against than sinning. 

As it was our determination to return to the 
Metropolis of the world at a future day, which 
was not far distant, we took no measures for sight 
seeing, butafter having arranged for our depar- 
ture thatafternoon in the Dover Coach, we saun- 
tered forth, or, as Fanny saith, we ‘“ dawdled” 
about at the risk of being run over or knocked 
down. This latter pleasure we very neaily en- 
joyed, for while our eyes were busily engaged in 
one direction, our feet perversely advanced in 
another, and as might have been expected, one 
of the party came “ plenum sed’’ against a gen- 
tleman in black, a coal bearer by profession. 
His ire however we happily escaped by an in- 
continent and convenient attack of deafness. 
Fearing however that another such encounter 
might afford us a practical illustration of the old 
adage, that ‘actions speak louder than words,” 
we, forthwith, became more circumspect in our 
behaviour and withdrew ourselves from the vul- 
gar contact. [av + ote. wished, by the by, that 
this same vulgar, would obey Horace’s injunc- 
tions and depart this life; but they are a perverse 
generation, for although it is very many years 
since he exclaimed with all his energy, ‘‘Oh! 
die profanum vulgus,” they have as obstinately 
determined to live and flourish in immortal youth. 

In due course of time, we were rolling ont of 
London, in, not on the coach bound for Dover. 
We had an addition to our number in the person 
of a dame who rejoiced in George the Fourth’s 
three great requisites for beauty. She was “fair, 
fat and forty,” and moreover disposed to Le very 
communicative. Before reaching the termina- 
tion of onr ride, she enquired particularly as to 
our lodging place, and finding that we were free 
asthe wind to go where we listed, or rather 
where chance might direct us, she kindly under- 
took the office of adviser and put forth the claims 
of the Shakespeare Inn to cleanliness, comfort, 
&c. &c. &c., in such good and well set phrase, 
that we unanimously voted it the best house and 
signified our determination of abiding by her 
choice, in the which determination, we were the 
more strengthened, when we fonnd ovr “ fat 
friend” descend with us. And whom do you 


of the milk (heaven 





- on —— —— oo 
think she proved to be? Why the Luandlady 


herself, the Dame Quickly of the establishment, 

Ere long we received notice that the Calais 
packet was about to leave, and having hurried 
down to the pier with our baggage, we took our 
station upon the deck of the little Steam Boat, 
and soon bid adieu, though for no great length of 
time, to “merry Old England,” whose chalky 
cliffs soon faded from our sight. I then felt like 
taking leave, for a second time, of my own home; 
for while among those who spoke the same l|an- 
guage with myself, it was no very difficult thing 
te forget occasionally that I was a stranger, buta 
sojourner in the land, and however short that 
time of forgetfulness might last, still it wasa 
comfort and asolace to the weary spirit which 
felt that even those brief moments were not to 
return for many and many a day, and that the 
land towards which I looked had nothing, no, 


not even a word, in common with my own. 
* * # 








A BOUQUET OF NATIVE FLOWERS 
FROM OUR OWN CHARLESTON. 

The Flower-Gatherer for this number of the 
Rose has not to go far in search of materials for 
his collection. There are at hand in our daily 
prints of the current month three elegant pro- 
ductions, from which specimens shall be exhib- 
ited, as deserving of a less ephemeral depository 
than they at present enjoy. Nor are they enti- 
tled only to the praise of elegance. Mere fine 
writing, without any important object, is as idle 
an accomplishment as the carving of cherry- 
stones, or the twisting of filagree. It is the merit 
of the three subjoined extracts, that they have 
each a worthy purpose to effect. The fire wilh 
which they glow burns out from the subject, and 
is not factitiously brought from a distance to play 
in wantonness abont it. The Rose will be pe 
culiarly gratified if this imperfect notice shall in 
any degree promote the excellent aims of the 
respective writers. 

The first is from the pen of Wm. P. Finley, 
Esq., who, in a late Report written in behalf of 
the Charleston Port Society, thus eloquently 
pleads 

THE NECESSITY FOR A SAILOR’S HOME. 

“ The object in establishing a * Sailor’s Home, 
is to provide a suitable Boarding Honse for Se 
men frequenting the Port of Charleston—sitt 
ilar to those which have been founded with the 
happiest effect, in Boston, New York, and other 
commercial cities of our Union; the establish- 
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mentto be tuanaged upon such moral and eco- 
nomical regulations, as will afford adequate pro- 
tection from all fiands and impositions ; promote 
the comfort and convenience of its inmates, and 
be calculated to secure them, while sojourning 
amongst us, from those temptations and dangers 
to which sea-faring men in a populous city are 
peculiarly exposed. The claim of such an in- 
stitution to public favor and patronage, rests up- 
on this basis; taat the character of seamen, as a 
class, calls loudly for reformation, and that the 
measure proposed is well adapted to produce 
this desirable result. Aiuong the conspicuvus 
causes of the demoralized and degraded condi- 
tion of seamen, we need not refer tothe general 
character of Sailors’ Boarding Houses, as found 
in all our commercial sea-ports, and to which the 
Sailor, as soon as he gets ashore, is decoyed by 
artifice, or attracted by the force of custom or 
example; and indeed, until a better be provided, 
he has hardly any alternative, but to frequent 
them. We do notthink it possible to exaggerate 
the vile and wicked practices, which are witnes- 
sed in these dens of intemperance, debauchery 
and crime. We believe it must rarely happen 
that a Sailor escapes from the voracious “ land 
sharks and vampires,” 
haunts of dissipation and vice, without being 
fleeced of his hard earned wages; stupefied by 
drunkenness, injured in health, and still more 
deeply steeped in the pollutions of moral turpi- 
tude. It may be difficult to determine, how 
much of this condition of things is to be regarded 


which prowl in these 


as the consequence, and how much the cause of 
the vicious character of Seamen. But for the 
purposes of our appeal, this inquiry is immateri- 
al—of one thing we may be assured, that unless 
the Sailor can be separated from such places of 
abode or resort; until he can be induced to shun 
these horrid receptacles of revelry and sin, it 
would be idle to expect that his habits will be 
corrected, or his character reformed; as well 
may you expect to shelter the lamb in the jaws 
of a hungry wolf, to extinguish fire by adding 
fuel to the flame, or protect one from a raging 
pestilence, by forcing him in contact with the dis- 
ease, 

In concluding our address, permit us most ear- 
nestly to urge the claims of Seamen on our gen- 
erous sympathies and benevolent efforts. And 
first, they have a claim on our gratitude for ben- 
efits conferred. In the business of the world, 
the Sailor fills a most important place. It is by 
his agency, that we hold communication with 


foreign lands, and receive their superfluous pro- 
Without 
ships and Sailors, we should not only be depri- 


ductions, in exchange for our own. 


ved of the comforts and luxuries which we en- 
joy trom abroad, but those great staples, on which 
the prosperity and opulence of this State are 
based would become valueless, and the very 
foundations of our power entirely subverted. 
Nor should we be unmindful of the services of 
Seamen, as the defende:s of our conutry in time 
of war. With so exposed and extended a sea 
Coast as onrs. stretching from the St. Croix to 
the Sabine, it is obvious, thatin case of foreign 
invasion, our fleets must abide the brunt of the 
battle, and that as in years past, the honor and 
glory of the “Star Spangled Banner” must be 
supported mainly by the valor and prowess of 
American Sailors, bearing the thunders of our 
gallant Navy, as far as waters roll and winds can 
waft them. Now let us consider the privations 
to which this class of our fellow countrymen 
must submit for our benefit, in the part assigned 
them in the drama of life—the hardships to be 
endured—the dangers to be braved—the sacri- 
fices to be suffered—and then say whether they 
are not entitled by all the laws of gratitude, to 
be requited by our best exertions in their behalf. 
But their moral destitution also presents a strong 
claim upon our charity and kindness. To such 
an appeal we cannot but hope that a numerous 
portion of this community will be found most 
promptly to respond. Itis among the cardinal 
precepts of our Holy Religion to love thy neigh 
bor as thyself; and when it is asked whois our 
neighbor, we are taught by the parable of the 
good Samaritan, that he is our neighbor, what- 
ever may be hisname or nation, who stands in 
need of our help. In obedience to this sacred 
rule of Gospel morality, Asylums and Hospitals 
have been founded for disabled Seamen. 
well. 


This is 
But while careful to provide for their 
physical welfare, is it not culpable to be neglect- 
ful of their spiritual interests? While devising 
means to rescue them from the fangs of bodily 
disease, should we not be equally solicitous to 
deliver them from those moral disorders which 
debase the intellect and war against the soul? 
If intelligence should reach us that some noble 
ship had foundered at sea, and that a few of the 
shipwrecked mariners, who had survived the 
horrors of the storm, were cast upon our shores, 
houseless and destitute, how soon would charity 
rush to their relief and be seen with open heart 














and extended arms feeding the hungry, clothing 
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the naked, and affording shelter and protection 
But 
alas! a disaster far more terrible than this, may 
be the doom of the shipwrecked Sailor. 

“A sadder sight the eye can know 

Than proud b rk lest and Seaman’s wo, 

Or battle fire er tempest cloud, 

Or prey bird’s shriek and ocean shroud— 

The shipwreck of the soul.” 


to the homeless wanderers ef the deep. 


Let us then engage in this noble enterprise, 
with a zeal and energy proportioned to the mag- 
nitude of the object. What is to be done must 
needs be done quickly. Every storm which 
sweeps the ocean, is bearing the objects of our 
charity beyond the reach of human effort. Away 
with the ungenerous thought that we cannot 
afford to assist in this work of benevolence! 
Consider the large proportion of our incomes, 
now consumed in the luxuries of life—consider 
the thousands which are lavished amongst us in 
beautifying our city with splendid edifices and 
architectural ornaments. Let but a trifling part 
of this superabundant capital be devoted to the 
construction of a “ Sailor’s Home.” Then may 
we hope that the blessing of God will rest on 
our venerable metropolis. Then will she be, 
indeed, entitled to the proud appellation of the 
“Queen of the South,” and be hailed by the 
tempest tossed mariner, when he approaches our 
shores, as a city of refuge, not only from the 
angry billows of the deep, but those more awful 
perils which drown men’s souls in eternal per- 
dition.” 


The second flower in our choice Bouquet is a 
Description of Mr. White’s new picture, from 


the indefatigable pencil of Mr. Yeadon. Much 
could the Rose also have wished to say respect- 
ing this last fine production of our native ar- 
tist, who seems to possess the rare talent of con- 
tinually rising above himself, and leading his ad- 
mirers through a series of pleasing disappoint- 
ments. But the following description is so full 
and so just, that all other remarks would be mere 
surplusage. And we can only request those, 
who are willing that their souls shall be stirred as 
with the sound of a trumpet, and lifted, as it 
were, off their very feet, to go andlook one mo- 
ment into the face of Mrs. Motte. If they have 
yet left a spark of dormant sensibility, it must 
burst out into a generous flame. What a pre- 
cious heir-loom must such a picture be to the 
immediate descendants of the South Carolina 
heroine! But the Rose is keeping its readers 
too long from Mr. Yeadon’s description of 


THE BURNING ARROWS. 

“ We take pleasure in announcing that Mr Jno, 
B White has just completed another of the se- 
ries of pictures contemplated by him, from the 
Revolutionary history of his native State. The 
present subject is one of exceedingly deep inter- 
est to every Carolinian, being founaed on the 
conduct of Mrs. Morrr, in furnishing arrows 
for the firing of her own house. In contempla- 
ting this picture, we behold one of Carolina’s 
daughters. rivalling the heroic sternness of Ro- 
man virtue; and we experience exalted delight 
in the reflection, that the sentiment of patriotism 
that swelled her bosom was the common prop- 
erty and impulse of the hearts of onr maternal 
ancestors. 

The following extract, from Gen. Moultrie’s 
Memoirs, furnishes the argument from which 
this picture, we might almost say, this brief epic, 
is founded. 


“‘ After the surrender of Fort Watson, Gen. 
Marion and Col. Lee, crossed the Santee and 
moved up to Fort Motte, which lies about the 
fork, on the south side of Congaree, where they 
arrived on the 8th May, 1781, and began their 
approaches, which were carried on very rap 
idly. They informed Mrs. Motte, that they 
were afraid they should be obliged to set fire to 
her house, which stood in the centre of the fort. 
She begged them not to consider her private in- 
| terests as of any consequence in the general 
cause, and, with great patriotism and firmness, 
presented them with an African bow and quiver 
of arrows, and desired that they would set fire 
to her house as quickly as they conkd. With the 
arrows, combustibles tied to them, discharged 
from muskets, they fired the house, and the gar- 
rison surrendered to Lieut. McPherson. Mrs. 
Motte, who had retired to a house a little dis- 
tance from her own, was overjoyed at witness- 
ing the surrender of the garrison, though at the 
expense of her elegant mansion.” 


The position chosen by Mr. White is a hym- 

ble log hut, in the vicinity of the stately mansion 
| of his heroine. Her residence is seen in the 
| remote distance, entrenched, and in possession 
of the enemy—at the door of the hut, stands out, 
in bold relief, the beautiful and majestic figure 
of Mrs. Motte, on which is concentrated the 
principal light and force of the picture. At her 
feet lie a bow and empty quiver, her left hand 
grasps a bundle of arrows, which she presents to 
Gen. Marion and Col. Lee, and with her right 
hand slightly raised, she gracefully waves them 
to her patriotic work. Gen. Marion isto the 
left of the picture, his back turned to the specta- 
tor, in a dark riding cloak. Col. Lee stands be- 
tween these two figures in respectful but calm 
admiration of the heroic matron. 
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” 
The whole interest of the picture might have 


been confined to this single group, but Mr. W. 
has artfully, and we think very judiciously, am- 
plified his subject, and, by way of episede has 
bronght .nto action, other characters, which ren- 
der the whole scene vivid, natural and more stir- 
ring, without distracting the interest, or in any 
degree diverting the attention from the main sub- 
ject. In the language of the poetical compo- 
sition, the unity is complete. 

These figures cousist of the family attached to 
the hat. The door being partly open, we have 





a glimpse into the interior, Where is seen a beau- 
tiul young female, the mother perhaps of the 
family, looking out with much interest, on what 
is passing before her. Ia the immediate door- 
way, stands a venerable old lady, the grand-mo- 
ther of the family, who, with eyes and hands up- 
lifted, almost gives utterance to her horror at the 
monstrous proposition of burning down so fine a 
house ; while, in advance of her, a ruddy cheek- 
ed boy rushes out, armed with cap and belt, and 
tri-colored flag, and sword ; a soldier in embryo, 
all curiosity to see and hear. These three fig- 
ures combine and form a group with the figure 
of Mrs. Motte, and confine the main interest 
tothe centre of the picture. To the extreme 
right of the composition, are two semi-heroic fig- 
ures, inthe appropriate costume of the day—one 
standing, the other sitiing on a low bench, re- 
pairing a musket, and melting lead in a broken 
iron pot near him, under which the embers seem 
toglow. The attention of the latter is arrested 
by the passing scene, and he turns to the centre 
group. The landscape and incidents are strictly 
in keeping—the distant and stately dwelling of 
Mrs. Motte—the wooded grounds—the worm- 
fences—-the brushwood encampment of the 
American forces—the notched pole hut, so com- 
mon to our State, and to the South generally— 
the squirrel skin stretched out to dry—a he gourds 
and red peppers suspended—even a hen and 
chickens, serving to note almost with pre- 
cision, the season of the year; with sundry like 
details common to the country life, which, while 
they denote the attentive observation of the ar- 
tist to the truth of nature, also afford a secret, 
perhaps an indescribable pleasure to the be- 
holder. 

Upon the whole, Mr. White has succeeded in 
working up this little revolutionary incident, in 
a most felicitous manner. Itis of the samesize, 
and executed in the same style, as his pictures of 


which last, we learn, is in possession of a gentle- 
man, a warm admirer of the arts in our city. 
We cannot but flatter ourselves, that this present 
effort of Mr. White’s pencil may also meet with 
a local habitation in our city, at least in our state; 
as we would seriously regret, that the artist 
should be under the necessity of sending it 
abroad. 

Mr. Keenan, Engraver, Broad-street, has po- 
litely tende red his office for its exhibition. The 
public are invited to call and examine it,” 


The last specimen of our City Flora shall be 
Mr. Whitaker's powerful plea in favour of the 
re-establishment of a publication, which has 
already contributed so much to the elevation of 
South Carolina. 

Every lover of literature and of the South 
must wish and help him on to overwhelming suc- 
cess. Read him, as he convincingly argues that 
every consideration of honour and policy de- 
mands the revival of 

“THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 

“While the Northern and Middle States have 
each their Quarterly Reviews through which the 
scholars and statesmen of those great, populous 
and powerful sections speak out their thoughts 
and sentiments boldly, fully and ably on the 
leading principles of taste, the great improve- 
ments of an improving age, and the measures of 
nativnal policy fit to be adopted, pursued and en- 
forced, with all the energy of talent, and all the 
zeal awakened by sectional feelings and sectional 
prejudices—the great South and South West 
have no organ through which its voice can be 
heard in a whisper, except piece-ineal—so to 
speak—through the newspapers and the lighter 
periodicals. Ata moment when fanaticism and 
powerful minds, unenlightened as to the true 
merits of the question and the true state of affairs 
in this region, are attempting to excite a deep, 
permanent, bitter, living and breathing power of 
odium and opposition against us—at the very 
moment when not only individuals, but large, 
powerful and constantly increasing combinations 
of mis-named philanthropists, are feeding the 
greedy avarice of one party and nursing the weak 
and conscientious scruples of another party, or 
ministering to the wrecked hopes and foul ambi 
tion of political aspirants, who constitute a third 
party, in dark, subtle, concerted measures to as- 
sail and subvert institutions, which constitute the 
strength and almost the very Ilfe-blood of this 
Southern section of the Confederacy—-institu 
tious secured to us by the Constitution which our 
fathers purchased with their blood—transmitted 
‘to their children as their patrimony, and in the 
subversion of which, the Union, dear and vene 

rated as it is, and beautiful as is its structure, 
must be shattered into a thousand fragments, dis 
appointing the proudest hopes of our race ;—at 








the “Camp of Marion” and “The Rescue,” 


the very moment when England, not so much 
moved by our bright example, as by the rankling 
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of her ancient revenge, her 


deep gradges, and| 


it in your bosoms. 


eee 
———— 


Its perfume shall outlive that 


her grumbling and but half-smothered jealousy | of the jessamine, which you, lovely Madam, have 


of our rising fortunes, is sending over her emis-| 


saries, who, in the name of philanthropy, and in 
the name of liberty ,join the enemies of our peace, 
and proclaim along with them, a violent, gene- 
ral and protracted crusade against our rights; at 
the very moment when an independent spirit 
dictates to our feilow countrymen the duty of 
taking the guardianship of their rights, franchi- 
ses and commerce into their own keeping; at 
the very moment when the populous, prosperous 
and enterprising West is ready to join us heart 
and hand, in the adoption of measures which 
will enable us to present a strong and unbroken 
front of power and spirit and resources sufficient 
to bear down all opposition; in an age, beaming 
with the light of geunins, vigorons with the pow- 
er of thought and the maturity of intellect, and 
embellished with all that art and a refined taste 
can furnish of the charming and attractive: ina 
section of the American Republic, surpassed by 
no other 1n the high-souled love of freedom of 
its sons, where chivalry adds to duty an une- 
qualled grace, and a dereliction of principle 
draws down a reproach that withers, blights and 
kills; in a section of the country that has already 
vindicated its claims to learning and scholarship, 
political knowledge and rare statesmansbip on 
many occasions and at different times, in a man- 
ner to secure the acqniesence of all those whose 
praise is to be coveted, or censure shunned—ata 
period so interesting, in a spot so rich with re- 
sources—it is a misfortune—if it be nota fault— 
to be sincerely regretted and atoned for, that the 
South has no fit vehicle or organ, like the other 
wide sections of our country, through which to 
express its views of leading questions and inter- 
ests, in sech a tone of truth and power, as to be 
distinctly heard by the whole world. 

‘We may and we ought to have such an or- 
gan. We may and we ought to have a South- 
ern Review for the South, the West, and the 
South West—a Review suited to the wants of 
the age, and competent to enforce the great 
duties of the age—a Review that shall vindicate 
truth, and maintain right with a temperate, but 
a firm and determined spirit—a Review that shall 
nourish and call into active exercise the literary 
pride of our Southern Commonwealths—a Re- 
view over whicha stern censorship shall preside 
—uttering opinions with power, but not regard- 
less of the graces of style, or the expectations 
of critieal and educated readers—a Review, 
which in the justice, depth, and compass of its 
views, and the brilliancy and force of genius that 
adorn its pages, shall gradually grow into the 
character of a standard, which New England, the 
queen of the East, who has hitherto aspired to 
monopolize all literary honors, shall be proud to 
emulate, and at which old England, with the 
laurels of centuries on her brow, will be afraid 
to sneer. Sucha Review we may and we ought 
to have, and every thing about us seems to indi- 
cate that the proper period for its revival and 
establishment has arrived.” 


There, Readers! take that bouquet, and insert 





just twined around your hair at the glass—and 


d 


in firmness and brilliancy, it will surpass the ja- 
ponica, which you, dainty Sir, wore in the lappet 
of your coat last night at the ball. 


Since making up the foregoing bunch of flowers, 
the following “ Lady’s Delight” sort of a speci- 
men has appeared in the Charleston Mercury, 
which we are tempted to fasten in along with the 
rest, since it will adda peculiar value to the col- 
lection, besides anticipating a tribute which we 
have long wished to render to the Southern Lit 
If fine and brilliant passages 
thus multiply from our daily prints, who knows 


erary Messenger. 


but the Rose will be induced to institute a new 
Department among its leaves, to be entitled 
‘Flowers of the Charleston Press ?”’ 


[From the Charleston Mercury.] 
THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER, 


We have received the March number which 
is rich in a variety of valuable and entertaining 
articles. We are proud of this periodical, and 
in common with all the citizens of the South, es- 
teem it an honor to ovr section. It has worked 
its way up, steadily aud resolutely, through many 
difficulties, and we are assured from a source on 
which we can rely, that it is now, in a pecuniary 
view, placed on a seeure footing and out of dan- 
ger. We are glad to know this, and cannot for- 
bear to seize the occasion to offer to its enterpri- 
sing and persevering conductor, our warm eun- 
gratulations on what may fairly be called, without 
cant or grimace, a “ glorious triumph.” His 
constancy, his industry, and the good taste and 
good feeling of his literary character, have amply 
merited such a consummation of his labors, and 
he has many, very many friends among those 
who have never seen his face, who will sympa- 
thise to the full in the honest and honorable joy 
of his own heart. May he live a thousand years! 

The leading article of the present number— 
“Fragments ofa Journal” is a delightful wan- 
dering among the mountains of Switzerland, in 
which is embodied a beautiful and touching little 
romance, founded on the celebrated “slide of 
Alpmach” which buried one of the pleasantest 
vales of that country in mountain ruins. It has 
been hinted to us that this articie may be, nay is, 
from the pen of the accomplished lady of the Hon. 
Wm. C. Rives. Ifit were the Senator himself, 
on whom the suspicion rested, we should be a 
little disposed to sharpen our pen and might say, 
that with all its transparency of style, richaess 
and sparkle of imagery, with all its fine fancy 
and tonching moral, still—in short, we should 
contrive to find some fault with it. It is better 
therefore, that it should have been the Senator’s 
lady, that there might rest no shadow, and lurk 
no regret in the emphatic “ beautiful!” which we 
pronounce upon it. 
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'TO THE PATRONS OF THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 





| 
! 


order to the success m o work, it is highly necessary that prompt payment 
should be made. More than half a year has expired since the commence- 
|ment of the present V ‘line and notwithstanding the terms are—In Advance 
ia very large proportion of f the subsoriptions remain unpaid. The amount due 
Vie each subscriber is small in itself f, yet, when taken in the aggregate, these 
| form an important sum. 
ee a therefore hoped that those who reside out of the city, will remit by 


|mail, as early as possible; and to save the expense of postage, the Pul blisher 


§ 
‘ 
bt 
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| Five dollars or more, whe n he will cheerfully pay the postage hitnseli 

| The amount of subscription from City subscribers will be greeny received 
ig 38, or in the rear of 36, Broad-street. B. B. HUSSEY. 

_ Char! leston, 1» March 16, 1839. 





R E V IE ws AND MAG AZIN ES. 

Mrs. Lewer ’s Republications of the London Quarterly, Foreign Quarterly, Ed. 
i inburgh, and WwW estminster Reviews, for December; also, Blackwoods’s, Bent- 
| ley’s, ‘and the Metropolitan Magazines for the same month, for sale at W. H. Ber- 
| RETT’ s, 36 Broad-street. March 2. 


| 
} 
| 


—— 





| Se >-THOMAS E. DENAUX, a Native of P aris, respectfully offers his ser- 
| vices to the Ladies and Gentlemen of this City in the capacity of Teacher of the 
| FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

| He refers to the following Gentlemen—Rev. C. Hanckel, Hon. H. L. Pinck- | 
iney, Rev. J. Stuart Hanckel, Thos. W. Malone, Esq., Edward North, M. D., 
Hon. James Smith Rhett, Edwara W. North, M. D. 

| Any communication directed to him and left at Mr. John P. Beile’s Bookstore, | 
|| King-street, will be punctually attended to. tf Feb. 16. 


————$—— 9g —— aa 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FR ay Yaa 


Mr. W. T. Clarke, Maybinton, Newbury Dist., 8. C. 
Mrs. Harriet Fay, € Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Paul A. M. Williams, Charleston. 8. C. 

W. Y. Leitch, do. 

Miss Elizabeth Corbett, do. 

Miss Mitchell, do. 

Mr. Peter Caw, do. 

Thomas Hale, Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Mrs. Jennett A Hull, New York. 
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THe Southern Rose, 


EDITED BY MES. CABOLINE GILMUA™, 


Is published every other Saturday, 





AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
Boston, Mass. —Wu. Croszsy, 147 Washington| Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morean. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 
Augusta,.Geo.—T. Stroy. Walterboro’—C Hares G. SToxEs. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Merrecu & Dinnigs. Sumter. —P. O’Surrivan. 
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HE Publisher of the Rose would respectfully re »mind its Patrons, that % 





| wou Id again ‘suggest the propriety of two or more persons enclosing a bill of’ 
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